MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

domesticated than both during the time which she spent in
my household, to the tragic end.

Nothing in her indicated, in the beginning, the fierceness
of passion of which she was capable. She was a tiny mite
when she was brought to me by a native. Judging from her
behaviour at the beginning of our acquaintance, she must
have been a relation of Mark Twain's coco-nut-eating cat.
My first offering to her was, of course, milk. This she
refused to touch, and she continued to do so as long as our
connection lasted. Roast chicken she also declined to eat,
so I began to fear that she had been weaned too young. It
was then that, while I was having luncheon, she jumped on
to the table from my lap, and with the greatest appetite,
began to eat boiled cabbage from my plate. Presently fruit
was brought, and she filled herself with papawl Both to
cabbage and to papaw she remained partial as long as I
knew her, but I soon found out that, although she dis-
carded chicken, she loved both beef and goat's meat.

Unlike the two Huzoors, she lived with my terriers,
whom she saw grow up, on the best of terms, and I think
it is due to their influence that, except for her peculiar
taste in food, she behaved, in her everyday life, more or less
like a well-bred European cat.

Occasionally she would disappear for whole weeks at a
stretch, but she invariably found herself, on her return
into the routine of my household, as easily as if she had
not been living, during her absence, like a wild animal in
the bush.

At regular intervals she presented me with a litter of
kittens which were marked like their mother and, as they
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